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the blossoms of a harvest to come. Here we see only the 
young and inexperienced proving their uncertain powers, and 
trying their scarce fledged wings ; there we behold the sage 
stooping to sport — the lion playing with his strength. 



Art. XI. — 1. The Franklin Primer, or Lessons in Spelling 
and Reading ; adapted to the Understanding of Children. 

2. The Improved Reader; intended as a Sequel to the 
Franklin Primer. 

3. The General Class Book ; or Interesting Lessons, in 
Prose and Verse, 8fc. ; intended as the Third Book in a 
Course of Reading, for the Use of Schools. 

4. Essays on the Philosophy of Instruction, or the JYurture 
of Young Minds, 

Greenfield, Mass. 1828-9. 

Education, as we should naturally expect, has been a 
subject of discussion from the earliest periods j from those 
rigorous times, when the severe and much perverted maxim, 
' Spare the rod and spoil the child,' was the law of instructers, 
to the more lax period of modern days, in which the opposite 
doctrine has been inculcated. 

The principal aim of most experimenters in education has 
been, rather to devise a method of filling the minds of pupils 
with the greatest possible mass of materials during the common 
term of study, than to train the mind itself in a manner which 
shall be the most efficacious in enabling it, during the succes- 
sive periods of our lives, to make the greatest amount of such 
acquisitions as shall be best adapted to our wants, at those 
several periods. But this is evidently proceeding upon an 
unsound principle. ' Endeavoring to make children prema- 
turely wise,' says Johnson, ' is useless labor. Suppose they 
have more knowledge, at five or six years old, than other 
children ; what use can be made of it ? It will be lost before 
it is wanted, and the waste of so much time and labor of the 
teacher can never be repaid. Too much is expected from 
precocity, and too little performed.' * 

* Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 221, Amer. edit. 
vol. xxviii. — no. 63. 62 
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The mode in which education is to be conducted, evidently 
depends upon the view which shall be taken of these two 
systems. The opinion of reflecting men is, we have no doubt, 
that it should be a training of the mind, to qualify it for making 
acquisitions of itself, rather than the loading of it with facts, or 
materials of knowledge, by the mere aid of a teacher ; but 
there is still some diversity of opinion as to the best method of 
attaining that object. 

If, again, we assume that as the better opinion, we have 
then to meet another question of some importance ; — Whether 
the various schemes of instruction which have been tried in 
modern times, are more efficacious than those which were 
adopted by the nations of antiquity, and which have been 
practised upon, in a great degree, to our own age; in other 
words, whether any fundamental improvements have been 
made in conducting the culture of the mind. 

We have no doubt the very proposal of this question will 
startle some ardent and sanguine persons, who fancy that in the 
boasted ' march of mind,' which is continually rung in our ears, 
the present age is almost the only period of man's residence 
on the globe, which is worth our studying. The eminent 
man, however, whom we have just quoted, says in unqualified 
terms, that education was as well known in his day, and ' had 
long been as well known, as ever it could be.' * And that 
profound observer, Adam Smith, who will not be suspected 
of prejudice in this case, when speaking of the effects pro- 
duced by the methods of the ancient philosophers, who were 
the teachers of that day, expresses himself in these strong 
terms ; ' In the attention which the ancient philosophers ex- 
cited ; in the empire which they acquired over the opinions 
and principles of their auditors; in the faculty which they 
possessed of giving a certain tone and character to the conduct 
and conversation of those auditors, they appear to have been 
much superior to any modern teachers.' f Independently of 
the authority of these great men, indeed, when we recur to 
the works of the ancients, from the time of Aristotle down- 
wards, we cannot deny that the teachers of antiquity had well 
studied the intellectual powers, and had established some 
fundamental principles in the philosophy of the mind, which, 



* Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 420. 
f Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 179. 
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after being long contested, and even abandoned, have since 
been revived and reestablished by the schools of modern phi- 
losophers, from the time of Locke to our own age ; thus 
justifying the application of a remark made by D'Alembert 
upon one of the fundamental principles of the ancient mental 
philosophy ; ' In fine,' says he, ' for some little time past, it 
has been generally acknowledged by us, that the ancients were 
in the right ; and this is not the only instance in which we 
have begun to incline to their opinions.' * That the instructers 
of antiquity did possess some means, whatever they were, of 
giving great power to the intellectual principle, cannot be con- 
tested ; whether as great as now exist, we will not pretend to 
decide. 

There is, undoubtedly, a striking difference between ancient 
and modern times in the variety of our studies. We are now 
compelled to know something of a great many more subjects 
of science and literature, than the ancient nations were. The 
very treasures of knowledge which those two great nations, the 
Greeks and Romans, especially the Greeks, have transmitted 
to us, do of themselves constitute a considerable portion of 
our education ; and these we must study, if for no other 
reason than because those nations produced men of genius, 
and happened to live before us on this globe ; just as the 
people who may succeed us twenty centuries hence will, for 
similar reasons, study science in the works of our Newton, 
and study man in the pages of our Shakspeare. For, "how- 
ever we may indulge ourselves in speculations upon the value 
of ancient science and literature, yet unless, with the empirics 
of the age, who would drug our understandings with their 
infallible nostrums of education, we are ready to strike off from 
our intellectual acquisitions the knowledge of all that has been 
known, and demand of what use it is to -make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the past history of our race, it follows, that we 
must keep up the study of those works through which that 
knowledge has been handed down to us. 

After all the experimenting which we have seen in educa- 
tion, many persons, we have no doubt, will feel a good deal 
inclined, in a practical matter of this sort, to agree to one 
other opinion of Johnson, who advised his friend Boswell 
not to ' refine ' in the education of his children ; for, said he, 



Discours Prelim, de l'Encyclopedie. 
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' life will not bear refinement — 'you must do as other people 
do.' * And when Boswell asked Johnson what he thought it 
best to teach children first, Johnson replied, ilt is no matter 
what you teach them first, any more than which leg you shall 
put into your breeches first ' ; * while you are considering which 
of two things you shall teach your child first, another has learnt 
them both.' f 

This language may be thought strong, perhaps extrava- 
gant ; it was doubtless meant to be understood with some 
qualifications ; and with them, it is, practically speaking, not 
so extravagant as it would at first view appear to be. It is 
unquestionably a fact, that there is no subject on which spec- 
ulative men, even of the -highest order of talents, have fallen 
into greater practical errors than in the conduct of education. 
Johnson has said, ' Education in England has been in danger 
of being hurt by two of its greatest men, Milton and Locke. 
Milton's plan is impracticable, and I suppose has never been 
tried ; Locke's, I fancy, has been tried often enough, but is 
very imperfect.' | 

With such warnings before them, it certainly becomes theo- 
retical men, however eminent their talents, to beware of incul- 
cating opinions, which may lead the community into fatal 
mistakes upon a subject of this vital importance. But we 
repress the numerous reflections of a general nature, which 
are rushing upon us as we are carried onward by this all- 
absorbing subject ; and we now direct our attention to the 
works before us. 

The judicious author of these works, (who is understood 
to be the Rev. Mr Willard, of Deerfield, Massachusetts,) 
observes, 

' Few words are more frequently uttered than that of Educa- 
tion, and few perhaps with so indefinite a meaning. It is high 
time that we inquired more particularly into the nature and design 
of education. What is it 1 or in what does it consist 1 So far as 
it relates to the mind, it consists in feeding the mind ; in pro- 
viding it with suitable nourishment in all the successive stages of 
childhood and youth, from infancy to mature life. From the 
management of the discreet nurse in relation to the body, we 
may learn, with the utmost assurance, the great principles of a 

* Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 240. 

f Ibid. vol. i. p. 352. t Ibid, vol. in. p. 67. 
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good education. The evident analogies between the body and 
the mind, mark out our course in the plainest manner, illuminate 
every step with all the light of nature. There is an appetite in 
the mind corresponding to that of the body ; an appetite equally 
strong ; bearing the same relation to its proper objects, and in- 
tended by the Author of nature to secure the growth and perfec- 
tion of the mind, in the same manner as the bodily appetite 
conduces to the growth and perfection of the animal frame.' 
' Thought is the natural food of the mind, by which alone it can 
be enlarged and strengthened, and on which alone it can subsist. 
Words are nothing, any further than they are connected with 
thoughts, and aid the conceptions of the understanding.' ' The 
judicious nurse is careful to provide the child with the kind of 
food which is most suitable to its age, its general constitution, 
and the particular state of its health. The food is administered 
every day, several times in a day, and that in proper quantities. 
Precisely the same course should be pursued in education. The 
lessons of the child, in order to have any beneficial effect, must 
contain truth, and such truth as he can understand and digest. 
It is farther to be remembered, that the mind is no more to be 
crowded than the stomach. Excess in the one case is no less 
injurious than it is in the other. A vigorous constitution, whether 
mental or coporeal, may survive many surfeits and famines ; but 
still it must be impaired by them.' General Class Book, p. 253. 

The author, in conformity with these sentiments, proceeds 
to inquire (in his ' Essays on the Philosophy of Instruction,') 
' whether the improvements we have made in the means and 
methods of common education, correspond to those which 
appear in other things, and to the superlative importance of 
the subject.' ' To this question,' he says, ' the deepest con- 
victions of my mind compel me to answer, No.' He then 
proceeds ; 

' There is a principle in human nature, corresponding to the 
mightiest elements in the material world, which has hitherto been 
little regarded in the provision of books for common schools — the 
principle of curiosity ; that curiosity, which is the most prominent 
feature of the child ; which discovers itself in lisping infancy, by 
a thousand inquiries about facts and reasons ; which, if carefully 
nourished, would " grow with their growth, and strengthen with 
their strength ; " operating on all the intellectual machinery as 
powerfully as wind or steam in external nature.' Essays, p. 6. 

This ardent thirst for knowledge is evidently a part of the 
constitution of the human mind ; and very few of our race are to 
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be found who do not possess it. ' Falsa enim est querela,' says 
Quintilian, ' paucissimis hominibus vim percipiendi quae tra- 
dantur esse concessam, plerosque vero laborem ac tempora 
tarditate ingenii perdere. Nam contra, plures reperias et 
faciles in excogitando et ad discendum promptos ; quippe id 
est homini naturale ; ac sicut aves ad volatum, equi ad cursum, 
ad S33vitiam ferae gignuntur, ita nobis propria mentis agitatio 
atque sollertia.' ' The complaint is unfounded, that very few 
have the capacity to understand what is taught them, and that 
most persons only lose their labor and time in study. On the 
contrary, you will find the greater number to have a ready per- 
ception, and to be prompt in acquiring knowledge ; for this is 
a natural characteristic of man. And as birds are made to fly, 
and horses to run, and wild beasts to take their prey, so the 
active exercise of the mind, and skill in employing it, are 
peculiar characteristics of man.' * 

Of the truth of this remark we see daily proofs in our inter- 
course with mankind ; and the anecdote related by Boswell, 
of the boy who was rowing him and his friend Johnson down 
the Thames, affords an amusing example of it. In the con- 
versation between Johnson and Boswell upon the use of learn- 
ing, the former observed, ' " This boy rows us as well without 
learning, as if he could sing the song of Orpheus to the Argo- 
nauts, who were the first sailors." He then called to the boy, 
" What would you give, my lad, to know about the Argo- 
nauts ? " " Sir," said the boy, " I would give what 1 have." 
Johnson was much pleased with his answer, and we gave him 
a double fare. Dr Johnson then turning to me, " Sir," said 
he, " a desire of knowledge is the natural feeling of mankind ; 
and every human being whose mind is not debauched, will be 
willing to give all that he has, to get knowledge." ' f 

Our author, in his ' Essays,' justly complains of the too com- 
mon ' inattention to the order of nature and reason in the 
instructing of children in the rudiments and almost the whole 
progress of English reading. In some of the first lessons in 
spelling, the child is overwhelmed with words which are 
totally unmeaning to him ; many of which can hardly be con- 
sidered as belonging to the English language. A multitude 
of others are of no present use to children, while perhaps the 
greater part of those for which they have an immediate demand, 



* Lib. i. c. 1. f Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. i. p. 356. 
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are excluded. The consequence is, that after having spent 
many a tedious month on their spellings, when they are put on 
reading sentences, they are every moment meeting with words, 
which, though perhaps familiar to their ears, are strangers to 
their eyes.' And in another of his works, he says, ' If a com- 
mon spelling-book is ever to be used, it is not to be the first 
nor the second book which is put into the hands of a child.' 
The grounds of this opinion are thus stated by him. 

' Against all the most popular spelling-books which have ap- 
peared for the last fifty years, two grand objections lie ; either of 
which seems sufficient to exclude them from a place in the course of 
education. First, they contain a mass of words so heterogeneous, 
as ought never to have been brought together ; collected from all 
scenes, real and imaginary ; from all the departments of nature, 
life, and action ; from the nursery, the kitchen, the drawing-room, 
the stable, the bar-room, the gaming-table, the seaman's wharf, 
the apothecary's shop ; from the mechanic arts, the subtle pages 
of the metaphysican, and the rhapsodies of the pompous pedant. 
That a book containing some thousands of words like bice, grice, 
oaf, node, rhomb, fiat, phalanx, adunque, enfeoff, codicil, travesty, 
replevin, empannel, and diploma, is totally unfit for children, who 
will hesitate long before they dare to pronounce a, the, to, ox for, 
is so plain as to render all argument on the subject fruitless. 
Those who are not convinced by the first whispers of common 
sense, will not be convinced by elaborate reasoning.' General 
Class Booh, Preface, p. i. 

' The other grand objection to common spelling-books is, that 
they contain few or no definitions' ' Orthography, pronunciation, 
and definition, are most advantageously studied in union. If 
divided, each will require more labor than all together would 
require.' ' Another defect, though of less importance, deserves 
to be mentioned. It regards the arrangement of words. In most 
of our spelling-books, words are grouped together, not according 
to their sounds, but according to their visible forms. Hence, 
when a child has learned the first word of a group, he can pro- 
ceed almost mechanically, and spell perhaps ten or fifteen of the 
following words.' The author is therefore of opinion, that when the 
pupil ' has become acquainted with the usual sounds of the several 
letters, it seems incomparably better the words should be classed 
as they are pronounced, and not as they are spelled. For in- 
stance, there are no less than six different ways of expressing that 
combination of sounds which is heard in the second syllable of 
nation. These diversities are exemplified in the following words ; 
ocean, ration, fashion, passion, affection, connexion, aspersion, 
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assertion, coercion, physician. Now, if the principles of classifi- 
cation be similarity of sound and diversity of spelling, two impor- 
tant advantages will be the result. It would be much easier to 
signify the proper pronunciation of words, and it will require the 
learner to pay such attention to every lesson and every word, as 
will give him a real acquaintance with it.' General Class Book, 
Preface, p. v. 

There is much weight in these remarks ; and in a question 
of this practical nature we should place great reliance upon 
the opinion of one who has had so much experience in the 
art of teaching as we believe our author to have had. But 
there are intrinsic difficulties in the case, arising from the very 
capricious application of the Roman alphabet to our language, 
and to which we shall more particularly advert in another part 
of this article. 

After this very brief exposition of some of the principles 
adopted by our author, .we proceed to give a short account of 
his publications. We give it in his own words. 

'In the series of books, of which the one now offered to the 
public is the third in order, the Franklin Primer was intended to 
contain a competent number of words, already familiar to the ears 
and the minds of children, for the purpose of spelling and reading. 
The chief object of the second book, viz. the Improved Reader, 
was to acquaint children with the meaning as well as the orthog- 
raphy of those unknown words which they are most likely to hear 
in places of public instruction and devotion, and those which 
occur in most of our juvenile books. These lessons are connect- 
ed with exercises in reading, calculated at once to interest the 
feelings, inform the understanding, and improve the temper and 
life. The original design of the General Class Book (the third 
in order) was what is suggested in the second part of the title, 
viz. an Epitome of English Orthography and Pronunciation, 
together with such definitions, as a proper course of instruction 
requires to be connected with it. To diversify the studies of the 
learner, however, and render the book more interesting, and more 
useful, many exercises in prose and verse are inserted on a great 
variety of useful subjects, which occupy the greater part of the 
following pages.' General Class Boole, Preface, p. vi. 

In order, however, that our readers may possess themselves 
more fully of the author's views, it will be necessary to con- 
sider very briefly some details, which we are apprehensive 
may appear minute. But if we are obliged to discuss the 
humble subject of teaching the alphabet (and we do not per- 
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ceive how it is to be avoided), we must shelter ourselves under 
the just and striking remark which Quintilian made in defend- 
ing himself on a similar occasion ; ' It is true,' says he, ' that 
as one who professes to give instructions for the education of 
an orator, I may appear to be teaching humble things. But 
there are certain studies which belong to the most tender age ; 
and, as the body even of the most robust man begins its devel- 
opement in the cradle, and nurtured by the mother's milk, so 
even the most eloquent of orators must begin his art by utter- 
ing himself in an infantine cry, and speaking in unsteady ac- 
cents, and stumbling at the forms of the letters of the alpha- 
bet.' * 

The author's Primer, as its name imports, is intended to be 
the first book for children. He very properly recommends, 
that, in learning the letters, children should not take them in 
the order of the alphabet ; and that they ' should not be per- 
plexed with the whole alphabet at once. Till the letters are 
in a good measure familiar to them, four or five are sufficient 
for a lesson ; and such a lesson should be often repeated.' 
This is so exactly agreeable to the method recommended by 
Quintilian, that we cannot avoid quoting his words, for the sat- 
isfaction of those persons, whose pursuits have not led them to 
become acquainted with that truly practical writer. ' I am not 
at all pleased with the method which I find is practised by 
many persons, of having children learn the names and or- 
der of the letters before they are made familiar with the forms 
of them. This prevents their recognising the letters ; as they 
do not direct their attention to the strokes composing each let- 
ter, but only to the recollecting of what is to come next to the 
one they have just pronounced. In consequence of this, after 
children have been taught the letters in their natural order, the 
teachers are obliged to make them study the alphabet in a re- 
versed order, and then again, to mix up the letters promiscu- 
ously, until the pupils are able to recognise them by their 
looks and not by their place in the alphabetic series ; by this 
means children will learn to distingush the letters, as they do 
individuals around them, by their forms, or appearance, as 
well as by their names.' The same writer adds his approba- 
tion of the 'well known' practice (as he calls it even at that 
day) ' of having the letters cut in ivory, or any other mechani- 

* Lib. i.c. 1. 
vol. xxvni. — no. 63. 63 
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cal device, of that kind, which they can handle and examine, 
and which will amuse their tender age, and stimulate their lit- 
tle minds to study.' He makes one further observation, which 
may possibly deserve attention even at this day, if it should be 
found useful to have writing accompany reading as soon as 
the child's strength of hand shall admit of it. Quintilian says, 
' As soon as the pupil begins to be able to follow the lines of 
the letters, it will be useful to have them engraved in the best 
manner upon brass tablets, so that his stylus, or pen, may be 
carried forward, as it were in a furrow or channel, and thus 
be prevented from taking a wrong direction (as it would on 
waxen tablets), and be kept within the edges of the channel ; 
and thus, by tracing repeatedly and with celerity the letters so 
engraved, he will give strength to his fingers, and not need the 
assistance of the master's hand to guide his own.' * 

We have made the longer extracts from this sensible writer, 
for the double purpose, of gratifying that natural and laudable 
curiosity, which we all have, to compare past ages with our 
own, and of showing that the ancient writers on education did 
know something of the powers of the human mind and of the 
modes of training it. 

At this stage of the pupil's progress, we meet a question 
which has been frequendy agitated in our times. Whether it 
is better that children should first learn the letters singly, or 
should at once be put upon learning whole words or sentences. 
The author, in his ' Improved Reader,' decides in favor of be- 
ginning with the single letters. For himself, he says, 

' It is hard to conceive how the child is to arrive at such a 
ready distinction of one word from another, as even tolerable 
reading must require, without meeting and surmounting the prin- 
cipal labors and difficulties of spelling. To distinguish cat from 
rat, for instance, he must observe the diversity of the letters c and 
r in the two words ; to distinguish eat from ate, he must observe 
the different arrangements of the letters ; that is, he must spell 
mentally, if he does not orally. Besides, it is too evident from ex- 
perience, that it is a very tedious thing, even for those who have 
an ordinary degree of acquaintance with the orthography of 
words, to read their exercises in composition ; and that those, 
who have read volumes and libraries, without first learning to 
spell, are generally bad spellers and bad readers through the whole 
of their lives, however much they may excel in information or 

* Lib. i. c. 1. 
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natural understanding.' He adds, as the result of his own reflec- 
tion and experience, that « he is satisfied that orthography should 
in general, if not always, precede sentential reading.' p. vi. 

The difficulty in this case arises from the circumstance of 
our having borrowed the written alphabet of a foreign lan- 
guage, the Roman, and adapted h to our spoken English 
tongue, instead of devising a distinct written character 5 which 
circumstance, however it may facilitate our acquaintance with 
other languages that use the Roman letters also, causes many 
impediments in the study of our own. The truth is, that we 
do not, in general, sufficiently accustom ourselves to consider 
our Written and spoken languages as entirely distinct in their 
nature, as two different systems of signs to express our ideas ; 
each system being sufficient by itself for that purpose, and 
having no natural connexion with the other. Yet we have 
constantly under our observation, two classes of our fellow men, 
who afibrd daily proof of this fact ; on the one hand, the illit- 
erate of our own people, and the savage nations on our fron- 
tiers, all of whom express their ideas perfectly well without 
knowing a letter of any alphabet ; and, on the other, the deaf 
and dumb, who can do the same thing by means of letter*, 
without having any idea of the sounds of a spoken language.' 

The consequence of our adopting a foreign alphabet has 
been, that instead of using a single letter, that is, the simplest 
element of a written word in order to express a single sound, 
which is the simplest element of a spoken word, we frequently 
use two, three, or more letters to express a single sound 5 
which letters have themselves totally different sounds, accord- 
ing as they are taken singly or together. The only remedy 
for this difficulty, so long as we retain our present alphabet, 
would be, to connect together by some mark all those letters 
which constitute one syllable ; so that these connected masses 
of letters would in fact form so many distinct characters. But 
this process would multiply the characters to such an extent, 
that we should perhaps lose more than would be gained by 
that expedient. 

If the preceding remarks upon the two classes of signs, the 
written and the spoken, are well founded, an argument might 
be made (we do not affirm how solid it Would be) in favor of 
beginning to read with whole words, or even short sentences. 

In speaking, there seems to be, by nature, no actual division 
of words into syllables, or even of sentences into words ; we 
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speak in continuous phrases ; and, perhaps, it was by analogy 
to this, that the early mode of writing grew up, which was, to 
join all the words together, as we find them in ancient manu- 
scripts. In our own language, indeed, the process of connect- 
ing and disconnecting the written words is by no means settled 
upon any principle, but fluctuates with the taste of the age. 
Formerly it was the practice to write many compound words 
in separate parts, where we now unite them ; we universally, 
for example, used to write the expression any thing as two 
words ; but many writers now make one word of it, in analogy 
with something and nothing ; and on the same principle we 
ought to make but one word of everything, allthings, &c. ; 
we also write sometime and sometimes as one word, but still 
make two of all times, any time, every time, and no time ; 
again, we make single words of hitherto and into, while we 
make two of vp to, down to, over to ; and the term neverthe- 
less is consolidated into one word, while we write not the less 
as three. Now it is by no means improbable, that the diffi- 
culty of analysing and distinguishing words and parts of words 
is in itself as great to a child in our spoken as in our written 
language ; but, in the former, he is more constantly in the way 
of noticing minute distinctions in the conversation which takes 
place during every hour of the day in his hearing ; while, in 
the case of the written language, his attention is not drawn to 
the distinctions of the letters, except during the very small 
portion of the day while he can be kept at his book. Every- 
thing, in these cases, seems to depend on habit or practice. A 
Frenchman, for instance, finds it difficult in our spoken lan- 
guage, to distinguish between the sounds of ship and sheep, 
paper and pepper; yet he is not at a loss to discriminate between 
these words in our written language, because he is accustomed 
to the same alphabetic letters in his language that we use in 
ours. And, to take the example of our author, perhaps a child 
would for a long time be insensible to the distinction of sound 
between eat and ate (as generally pronounced), and find as 
great difficulty in mastering it, as he would the distinction in 
the two written words, if it were not for the advantage he has 
in the former case, of noticing it in conversation, perhaps, a 
hundred times oftener than he sees it written. We do not, 
however, presume to decide which of these two is the better 
mode of teaching ; we would rather be governed by the 
opinion of a practical man, like our author than to hazard any 
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decided opinion of our own ; and we make these remarks 
merely with a view to draw attention to the question. 

If we could begin anew and devise an orthography for our 
exclusive use, the most philosophical method would be, to 
have one single written sign, for each single vocal sign ; or, a 
distinct character for each syllable of our spoken language. 
One of those unfortunate tribes of American aborigines, whose 
piteous condition has excited so much sympathy among us, 
and to whom we should hardly resort for instruction in any 
thing, — we mean the Cherokee Indians, — has actually pro- 
ceeded on this principle. An intelligent individual of that 
nation, by the name of Guess, deservedly styled by them ' The 
Philosopher,' and who does not speak any language but his own, 
has, by a laborious analysis, ascertained the whole number of 
syllables in that language, and has formed a distinct written 
character for each syllable. The consequence is, that as soon 
as these characters are learned, the whole written language is 
acquired ; and as the same characters invariably represent th& 
same sound, there can be no such thing as an error in orthog- 
raphy or spelling, and both children and grown persons 
actually acquire the art of reading in the course of a few 
days ! — a striking contrast with the labor of months and years 
which our own children spend in learning to read English. 
This nation of Indians, therefore, although they were furnished 
by the white people with an alphabet of Roman letters, ready 
made to their hands, rejected it ; and very patriotically pre- 
ferred one of their own invention ; which, for their use alone, in- 
dependently of any connexion with the languages of their white 
neighbors, is much more convenient than our alphabet would 
have been for them. A similar advantage, though perhaps not 
so great, has been derived from the adoption of a systematic 
alphabet, composed, however, of Roman letters, in the lan- 
guage of another tribe, the Chahtahs (Choctaws), and also 
in the language of the Sandwich Islands ; in both of which, 
we are informed, the native children learn to read with incom- 
parably greater ease and despatch than our children learn 
English. The Rev. Mr Ellis, in his * Tour through Hawaii ' 
(Owhyhee), remarks, on this subject, ' I have known a native, 
acquainted with the power of the letters, spell a word, when it 
had been correctly pronounced, though he had never seen it 
written.' * But we return to the works before us. 



* Ellis's Tour, Appendix, p. 475, 3d Load. edit. 
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Our author's second work, called ' The Improved Reader,' 
consists of familiar dialogues upon useful subjects ; little nar- 
ratives ; an account of the most interesting animals ; and 
characteristics of some of the nations of the globe. ' The 
leading design of this book,' says the author, * is to introduce the 
child, by an easy and gradual progress, to an acquaintance with 
the most important words.' ' With this view the exercises^m 
general have been so selected and arranged as to bring forward 
a moderate number of new words in each lesson. These words 
are defined and illustrated with all convenient simplicity ; and 
the definitions should be made familiar to learners before they 
read the following lessons, and afterward they should be re- 
viewed again and again, till they are permanently fixed in then? 
minds.' 

His third book, called ' The General Class Book,' contains- 
* interesting lessons in prose and verse, on a great variety of 
subjects, combined with an epitome of English orthography 
and pronunciation.' 

In -regard to his rules of pronunciation, our author says, 
'Mr Walker is invariably followed;' that is, the author has 
endeavored to give the pronunciation which he supposes Mr 
Walker intended, * though from some defect in his notation, 
he [Walker] is liable to be misunderstood.' He then makes 
some very just observations upon Walker's notation ; which 
show at the same time great exactness of ear in himself; a 
want of which exactness has led many writers upon orthoepy 
into egregious blunders, and thrown great confusion into the 
discussions of that subject. 

We intended to give some extracts from these different 
books, in order to show more fully the author's execution 
of bis plan ; but our limits will not admit of it. We must 
content ourselves, therefore, with a general expression of our 
opinion upon their merits ; and, without intending to make 
any invidious comparison with other works of this class, we 
can say with truth, that they are certainly well adapted to the 
purpose for which they are intended by their highly deserving 
author, and may be recommended to the attention of parents 
and teachers. 

We may add, for the benefit of the author's printer and 
paper-maker, that the value of the publication would be en- 
hanced by a better style of typography and paper. That 
practical writer, Knox, justly observes, that books written for 
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the use of children should be rendered pleasing to the eye and 
to the imagination ; that they should abound with cuts, and be 
printed on Jim paper. 



Art. XII. — 'Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits; address- 
ed to a Student in the Theological Seminary, at Prince- 
ton, JY. J. By Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Church Government, in the said 
Seminary. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 1827. 

Few American authors deserve a more particular notice 
than Dr Miller. His literary enterprises have generally been 
of an arduous description ; the effect at which he 'aims is 
always great and decisive ; and though by no means an im- 
partial, or complete, yet he cannot be pronounced a superficial, 
writer. His earliest essay of any importance, was ' A Retro- 
spect of the Eighteenth Century,' in two volumes, octavo, in 
which was exhibited a comprehensive, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive survey of the progress of the human mind during that 
period. His subsequent performances, with the exception of 
some excellent occasional discourses, have been principally 
confined to the polemic field. Conscientiously attached to 
the denomination of which he is a well known ornament, he 
has devoted his strong mind and accomplished talents to its 
defence and support. He is the presiding genius of American 
Presbyterianism ; nor would he aspire at any higher honor 
than to be regarded as the living representative of the West- 
minster Assembly and Synod of Dort. Stationed near the 
centre of our political union, he looks out, as from a watch- 
tower, and detects, from afar, the approaches of each open or 
disguised foe to his communion, buckles on his armor, de- 
scends to the plain, and unhesitatingly gives him battle. 

Not long after the publication of the ' Retrospect,' we find 
him engaged in a warm controversy with the Episcopalians. 
It swelled to the size of one of the most portly volumes on our 
divinity shelves. When, some years later, another denomina- 
tion lifted up their standard in his neighborhood, Dr Miller, 
again roused to the demands of the occasion, sent forth a 
weighty volume, and became their most formidable antagonist. 



